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Many subjects may be used as a school art project in the 
three art methods of Drawing, Painting and Modeling. 
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A STUDY IN DESIGN FROM THE HEART 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN 
“QUILT COUNTRY” 


Take a need for warm covering in winter, add 
to it the necessity for utmost thrift and an inherent 
love of gay color and beautiful design—the result 
is a Pennsylvania German quilt, handed down 
with pride from generation to generation, an 
American craft that has survived the years and 
continues to be a popular and practical pastime 
in many parts of the country. 

You will find special delight in the designs con- 
tained in this booklet titled HOME CRAFT 
COURSE IN PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN 
QUILTS—there are 35 photographs, so clear that 
you see practically every stitch in the intricate 
quilting patterns—and the flower basket, tulip 
and star, log cabin, sunburst, and many other 
patterns are perfect examples of design that can 
be applied to many kinds of craft—painted, 
sewed, or drawn. In addition to these photos, 
there are 10 pages of pattern diagrams, names of 
Pennsylvania Dutch quilts, types of quilts, 
materials needed, and a brief, informative history 
of quilting that gives you the inside story on this 
practical craft. 

Use this booklet for reference, for illustrations, 
pattern ideas, and as a guide to one of the 
important handicrafts of this region—it is indeed 
a worthwhile addition to your shelves, yielding a 
new appreciation for this ancient craft, born of 
necessity and continued for enjoyment. 

Send $1.00 for your copy of PENNSYLVANIA 
GERMAN QUILTS to Secretary, The School 
Arts Family, 166 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before August 1, 1946. 


* * * 


VISIT A FAMILY IN AGELESS INDIA 


Your “‘passport’’ is this folio titled “LIFE OF 
A FAMILY IN INDIA,” published by the East and 
West Association, and the 16 plates, size 814 by 
1l inches, show actual photographs of the every- 
day activities of this Indian family, as well as 
notes of explanation—and the foreward is written 
by Pearl Buck. 

You'll enjoy the costumes worn by these simple 
people of Bombay province, and it is truly 
amazing to think, as you look at the graceful 
folds of the sari, that this dress consists merely of 
a straight piece of cloth, as does the dhoti worn 
by the men. 

Visit the market with a member of Saku’s 
family, see the picturesque outdoor display of 
fruits and vegetables—your pupils will use this 
folio as an imagination tonic for creating their 
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own interpretations of Indian life, using the plates 
as basic information. 

Whether your interest be in costumes, customs, 
or activities of the average Indian, you are sure to 
find the answer in this folio. Send 53 cents for 
your copy of “LIFE OF A FAMILY IN INDIA” to 
Secretary, the School] Arts Family, 166 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before August 31, 
1946. 

A PICTURE HOLIDAY IN OUR GREAT 
SOUTHWEST 


The famous Fred Harvey is your host on this 
trip to the Southwest via an illustrated brochure. 
Peer down into the depth of time as you look over 
the Grand Canyon rim and see portions of the 
earth that were on the surface when the first 
creeping creature made its appearance—and on 
down to the thousands of years beyond our com- 
prehension. 

The photographs on this folio show views of 
such exciting spots as Ribbon Falls, in the depths 
of the Canyon, Kaibab Trail leading down to 
Phantom Ranch, a view of the desert Canyon in 
the grip of winter and many other attractions. 
And for an all-over picture of the attractions of 
this region, there’s a highway map right in the 
middle of the folder, showing leading highways, 
Zion National Park, Hopi Reservation, Navajo 
Reservation, and the other places you will want to 
visit in this wonderland of the Southwest. 

For a sample of the scenic grandeur that lies 
ahead for some vacation time—perhaps even 
this year, this folder gives you a wonderful 
written and photographic preview of nature’s 
most magnificent chasm—and you couldn't find 
a better authority than the Fred Harvey organiza- 
tion. Send a 3-cent courtesy stamp today for your 
copy of this brochure to Secretary, The School 
Arts Family, 166 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before August 31, 1946. 


* * * 


MAKERS OF THE U.S.A. 
PICTURED IN COLORFUL MAP 


Yesterday and today meet in a colorful histori- 
cal and industrial map showing the founders of 
the U.S.A. Published by the Friendship Press, 
this 3414- by 22!4-inch map is bordered by the 
names of all the nationalities that make up our 
population, showing what a magnet our country 
is, drawing people from every part of the world. 
Art, history, and the social studies meet on com- 
mon ground in this map that provides incentive 
for creating a similar map of your own town, com- 
munity, or county. 

Here are a few of the outstanding industries 
and events pictured on this ‘active map’’i— 
there’s a pony express rider galloping across the 
plains while nearby is a slow-moving covered 
wagon drawn by oxen. In California we see a 
forty-niner digging for gold and in the modern 
“vein,’’ there is a motion picture camera, sym- 
bolic of the movie industry. Your craft pupils 
will enjoy the picture of the Navajo Indian 
weaving the bright blanket—while those of vivid 
imaginations will find the Seminole Indians, liv- 
ing in the Florida Everglades, inspiration for 
colorful atmosphere in painting and crafts. 
Throughout the map are the names of the na- 
tionalities inhabiting the various sections as well 
as symbols for historical events and modern 
industries and occupations. 

Send 28 cents for your copy of MAKERS OF 
THE U.S.A. to Secretary, 166 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before August 31, 1946. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


“HOW TO DRAW" SERIES 
FOR FUN AND INFORMATION 

How would you like to take complete courses, 
taught by experts, on each of the following 
subjects: 

DRAWING A CAT, DRAWING DOGS, 
HOW TO DRAW HORSES, HOW TO DRAW 
BIRDS, HOW TO DRAW SHIPS, HOW TO 
DRAW LOCOMOTIVES, HOW TO DRAW 
PLANES, SOAP CARVING, CHILDREN'S 
GARDENS. 

There are even more titles covered in these 
attractive little books—5!5 by 77¢ inches, each 
containing 64 illustration-filled pages. If you 
don't want to use them for work books—you'll 
want to have them just for the attractive pictures 
they contain. They are bound in attractive covers 
with all the care that goes into a much larger 
book—and each has a striking jacket with illus- 
trations of the subject on the front. 

Let's look at one of these little books together, 
just to get an idea of the kind of material each 
contains—and to pick a favorite subject, how 
about “Drawing Dogs"? 

Diana Thorne, the author, is so fascinated by all 
the members of ‘‘Dogdom”" that you cannot help 
in joining her enthusiasm for these four-footed 
models—there are representatives of almost every 
branch of the dog family tree, from the bewhiskered 
pertness of ‘“‘Ruffy,’’ a wire-haired terrier, to the 
massive dignity of “Boots,” a Great Dane, and 
including Chihuahua, Scottie, Boxer, Spaniel, 
Pekinese, German Shepherd, Setter, Dachshund, 
St. Bernard, Bloodhound, Airdale, Sealyham, and 
many others. Your pupils will be sure to find their 
own dogs among the breeds pictured, and repre- 
senting those of mixed ancestry, there's the mongrel 
puppy sleeping with such a contented expressionon 
his face that you know he must be dreaming of 
that succulent bone he buried in the flower bed. 

Tips included in this conversational book cover 
materials and their use, dog anatomy, and a “Filing 
system" and modeling tips to put canine friends at 
ease. When you've finished the book, you're 
ready to embark with your pupils on the project 
of “immortalizing Fido''—and a more exaspera- 
ting, entertaining, and thoroughly fascinating sub- 
ject would be difficult to find. 

Each book in this series is equally as interesting 
as the above, and the price is $1.00 each. Send 
today for the favorite subjects for your ‘‘miniature 
library” of drawing books to Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 166 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Wherever children spend their vacations, they 
should be urged to take along crayons and paper 
in order to record their impressions of new scenes, 
new adventures, new and different ways of living. 
What they draw, they make their own, and such re- 
corded impressions form not only a cherished souvenir 
of the summer but an important part of their character 
and development. An excellent way to encourage 
the continuance of creative art activities during the 


vacation months is to plan now for a Vacation Art 


Exhibit in the Fall. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


All Dressed Up... and 
Many Places to Go! 


Crayola Drawing Crayon and Perma Pressed Crayon, ideal 









vacation companions, are now in fresh, bright, re-designed 
boxes, ready to go places this summer—to the mountains, 
the seashore, the country or to town! 





CRAYOLA DRAWING CRAYON, the original 
multiple-medium for drawing, decorating and craft 
work, remains firm, compact, waterproof and smudge- 
less in all climates. Now available in 24 colors in 
the flat lift-lid cardboard box illustrated, as well as 
in the popular No. 24 hinged-top box, also in boxes 
of 6, 8, 12 and 16 colors. PERMA PRESSED 
CRAYONS, so named for their permanence of color, 
firmness and strength, are as adapted for broad 
masses as for fine detail, and they never rub. In 8- 


and 16-color boxes. 


NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Back again—and doubly welcome 
—the new metal box for Devoe 
Water Colors! Not only is it attrac- 
tive in appearance, but it is effi- 
cient in design and construction to 
make it a better working tool. In 
i. combination with Devoe Water 
Colors, it becomes a definite incen- 
tive to progress in the classroom. 
It is, in addition, another wel- 
come step in our efforts to make all 
Devoe school and artists’ mate- 
4 rials readily—and fully—available 
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OIL COLORS - WATER COLORS 
SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS 








—OEVUE & AANULOS SOMP ANY, 


787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








































CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


“Drakenteld 
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All the supplies necessary tocarry 
on pottery making in the class- 
room with professional efficiency 
and maximum economy are 
available through Drakenfeld. 
Here are a few of the many items: 

Clays . . . Majolica, Vellum 
Matt, Crystalline and Crackle 
Glazes .. . Underglaze and Over- 
glaze Colors . . . Modeling Tools 
... Brushes... Kilns... acom- 
plete line of materials and chem- 
icals for the ceramic arts. 

Ask for full information and 
give facilities for firing. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 





INTRODUCTION TO 
JUNE SCHOOL ARTS 


by Alliston Greene 


* The School Arts Magazine for June, the 
final issue of Volume 45, is more illustrative than 
any number during the year. For this reason it 
may be more enthusiastically received, for 
pictures are said to be more informative than text, 
and these illustrations, with the short legends, are 
quickly absorbed and readily transferred to a 
working program. : 

Consider the subjects which these illustra- 
tions cover. The June number is devoted, as 
usual, to Drawing, Painting, Modeling. The 
Editor has made use of material gathered from 
many parts of the world in order to make this 
number of School Arts a complete reference 
library. * . * 


*% Murals. “The Schools of Yesterday and 
Today’’ show a wonderful change in methods of 
teaching art appreciation, as well as the approach 
to education through interest in common, every 
day experiences. Those of us who “went to 
school’’ sixty and more years ago, saw no such 
wall decoration as shown on pages 326 and 327. 
The children who contribute to the creation of a 
mural are learning a great many things about 
life, not only are the more talented permitted to 
exercise their imagination on these murals, but 
every child in the room is assigned a part in its 
creation. In this way a great many cooperative 
and integrated lessons are presented and 
absorbed. 

(Please turn to page 4-a) 
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You Pay for 


No WATER OR OTHER 
LiQuiD WHEN YOU USE— 


ALABASTINE 


DRY POWDER 


COLORS 


These economical colors were developed expressly for 
those who must use color in quantity---Theatre work 
or for large window displays, as well as for teachers | 
who like to teach by DOING. They provide colorin | 
quantity at a low cost. No jars to buy, no bulky | 
liquid to pay for. Pure concentrated color only 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








PRICES PER ONE POUND CANS 


No. Color Price No Color Price 
O White $.35 9 Ble $.50 
1 Yellow 10 Brt. Orange 50 
2 Turquoise 35 16 Brt. Green 50 
3 Brick Red a 98 Dark Blue 60 

97 = Seal Brown .40 4 Purple 65 
5 Dark Green 45 12 Scarlet 65 
7 ~~ Black .50 6 Dark Red 0 

Write for Special School Discounts 


WRITE FOR NAME OF YOUR DEALER OR 
ORDER DIRECT FROM 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS | 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN , 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


‘Box: A receptacle of any firm material 
tharacteristically having or adapted for having 
i lid or cover.’' Thus the modern Webster's 
lefines a box. Incidentally, way back in 1860 
Webster had 14 definitions for this word, while 
today there are 15—baseball giving to it the 
nly new meaning in a century. 


Fortunately for those with imagination, a box 
‘an have many meanings not limited to the 
prosaic finite descriptions of a dictionary. It 
‘an mean, for one, the opp« rtunity to measure 
kill in arts and crafts. Take any one of the 
three plain but good wooden boxes featured in 
ur column to the right, and give your imag- 
ination free play. Painted they become the 
medium for designs of every kind—floral, geo- 
metric, modern, Victorian, and even Cubist. 
Covered with leather and tooled, enameled, 
r gold decorated, a box can be made to rival 
in beauty the craftsmanship of the Italian Ren- 
1issance. Encased in metal, particularly the 
ils which lend themselves equally to simple 
r intricate repoussé, new lustre is given to a 
plain little wooden box. Gesso, linoleum, 
lays, and plastics have their decorative values 
too. All this with art and craftsmanship, and 
t meaning 
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1 Summer Crafts 
1 because they 
t not limited, to summer 
enters. They 
but are practical 
projects suitable for camp and school pro- 
jrams—summer and winter. And there's a 
thought—any one of them would make an ex- 
ellent Christmas gift. Why not try out a few 
f these this summer in anticipation of your 
all or pre-Christmas projects. 


work in camps or recreational 
ire not just ‘‘busy work,” 
f 


If you do not have a copy of the 1946 Edi- 

1 of the American Handicrafts Catalogue, 
we should like to send one to your summer 
iddress. In it you will find clays, metal foils, 
leathers for art and craft work. On request 
we shall also gladly include a copy of our 
Handicraft of Art Supplement. 


Before bidding you farewell and a heppy 
holiday, there are many sincere words of 
thanks to be given to you, the reader of 

What's Happening,"’ for your inspiring letters 
regarding this column. To maintain your high 

pinions will require hard work, but knowing 
your appreciation will make the task easier. 
90 it's ‘‘Cheerio” for the next two months, but 
n September there'll be new greetings, new 

leas, new projects from yours, 


Ever gratefully, 
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PLAYING CARD BOX. 


CRAFTS 


WOOD 


mpartment JEWELRY or 


54"x%415"x15%" $.40 ea. $4.40 per doz. 
No. 5676 Two-deck PLAYING CARD BOX 
4u"y 23" x 2K" 
4 XZ bel X Z4YR aee;y 
$.35 ea. $3.50 per doz. 


No. 5677 TRINKET or STAMP BOX, 3” x 
"21k" = 


All of white pine 


deep + 


>.22ea. $2.20 perd 


with dovetailed corner: 


and bevelled edges 


LEATHER 
No. 274 SCOTCH COIN PURSE—Furnished com 


plete in toolable calfskin with goatskin lacing. Plastic 
i snap buttons are y 
punching, lacing and assembling 
COLORS: Brown or black Calfskin 
PRICE: $60 ea. $6.60 per doz 


BRAIDING AND WEAVING 
“PLASTIK" LACE—For braid 


ing, lacing, and weaving. It 
easily workable, color fast 
able and is made of solid, flexible 
plastic (no cotton core). 
COLORS: Black, White, Red, Blue, 
Green, Yellow, Brown, Orange 
PRICE: 


coin holder an already attached. 
Directions for 


are included. 


wash 


100-yards one color, 





per spool $1.75 
5 100-yard spools 8.00 
10 100-yard spools 15.00 


BELFAST CORD 


Recommended for knotted belts, curtain pulls, dog 
leashes, etc. It isone piece cord put up in 250-yard 
balls. 

COLORS: Dark Green, Light Green, Yellow, Brown, 
Light Blue, Navy Blue, Pink, Orange, Gray, Tan, 
Red, White, Black. 

No. 5500—250-yard ball. 


Specify color when ordering. $.90 per ball 





Prices for 








NO. 5541 
NELLY BEE LOOM 


Three way Weaving Loom, weaves 
7% ry 


7” square or 7” x a lenath, fur- 


y 

nished with needle and instructions. 

For making of potholders, handbags, 

afghans, coats, sweaters, etc. 

$1.00 each 
For Jersey Loopers see page 75 

of 1946 Catalog. 


METALS 
BRACELET BLANKS—6” long 


1” wide 114” wide 114” wide 
each each each 
Tu-Tone, 20 ga. $.15 $ 19 $ .21 
Copper, 18 ga. .08 Jl an 
Sterling, 20 ga. Re. 1.55 1.85 


eae 3. } rl L.] 
dozen lots and other available 


sizes on request. 





( Sone Handicraft CO, INC 


IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
MAIN OFFICE AND MAIL ORDER 


EVERYTHING 


12 EAST 41st § 


WESY COAST 
915 SO. GRAND AV 





45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


RETAIL STORE 
TREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 


MAIL ORDER AND RETAIL 
ENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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* Handicrafts. Apparently the interest in 
craft work is greater at this time than at any 
previous period. What comparative influence the 
war has had upon this situation is not definite, 
but rehabilitation by means of hand work of the 
boys who have suffered is very pronounced. It is 
also true that the value of public school hand work 
as a means of practical education is becoming 
increasingly recognized. 

Several hundred art supervisors and teachers 
are just home from the meeting of the Eastern 
Arts Association. In the room where the “‘tools’’ 
for art and craft teaching were displayed, they 
saw one of the finest and most extensive exhibits 
of work done by those who have experienced the 
‘joy of creation.” Every conceivable article to 
be made of countless materials caught the eye 
and fascination of the visitors. It was a practical 
demonstration of the great progress craft work has 
made under trained instruction. 


* * + 


*% Finger Painting. Francis R. Fast is a 
splendid example of what one may do with his 
hands outside business hours. His story of finger 
painting, which he discusses and illustrates on 
pages 330 and 331, is used primarily to show its 
value to adults rather than to children. Mr. Fast 
is very enthusiastic about finger painting and 
hopes it may “be restored to a rightful place 
among the fine arts.” 

Another example of finger painting will be 
found on page 341. It is a Chinese product and 
shows the fine touch of the Oriental hand. 


. * * 


* We Try Our Hand at Clouds. William S. 
Rice has a wonderful faculty of applying art 
principle and technique to every medium which 
he touches. His illustrations demonstrate the 
points he wishes to make adequately and beauti- 
fully. This month he introduces his class to the 
heavens, among other things, finding in the sky 
the beauty of fleeting effects which are to be seen 
in a moment, for in another they are changed. The 
illustrations of water color painting on scratch- 
board on page 333 should be studied, for they 
are splendid examples of pencil technique. 

* How to Draw the Human Figure is a 
problem never successfully solved by a great 
many pupils. Mr. Pelikan, on page 334, has a 
very simple way of going about the matter, which, 
to him, is easy. Try it in your own class and note 
the results. If they are good, send them to the 
Editor of School Arts. Maybe he can use them 
sometime. 

* Sculpture, Pottery, and Carving are 
popular subjects in this June number. Page 342 
and the succeeding seven pages are filled with 
illustrations of carving on marble and stone; low 
relief carving on wood; bas-relief and repoussé; 
metal modeling in brass and copper; and archi- 
tectural sculpture. 


Then Ben Earl Looney tells the story of Ceram- 
ics, Ceramic Sculpture and Pottery as carried on 
in some of the Massachusetts schools, with illus- 
trations of the work which won prizes in a Boston 
art exhibition. These should give impetus to the 
growing interest in art as expressed in some of 
the permanent and enduring materials. 


* Wood Carvings and Metal Crafts by 
primitive craftsmen are shown on page 355, and 
(Please turn to page 7-a) 


Plastics Are 


PRACTICAL 


IN APPLIED ARTS! 





Plastics are an “‘open sesame” to teachers of ap- 
‘lied arts, for plastics provide a range and flexi- 
bility that ideally suits them to practical art proj- 
ects. From the basic design right through to the 
finished article, students meet new snlliate in 
working with plastics. 

Fellowcrafters offer a generous selection of 
plastics materials for many purposes. There's 
Amberol for carving .. . ri ee —the liquid 
form of Amberol—for molding and castings . . . 
Costuloid for cutting, shaping, cementing and col- 
oring ... Plexiglas and Lucite in sheets and scrap. 


For many pointed lessons in applied art, try 
ates. And for dependable plastic materials and 
its—especially selected for use in art classes 
choose 8 et ete Amberol ... Ambercast 

. . . Costuloid. 
Send to your nearest Fellowcrafters’ Distributor 
fora copy of Fellowcrafters’ big, 14th CATALOG, 
IT’S FREE! 
FELLOWCRAFTERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, Fred G. Kolhi 

ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th Street 

BOSTON 15, MASS., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Bea 
con Street 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters’, Inc., 130 
Clarendon Street 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. S. Latta & Son 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle Street 

CINCINNATI 2, O., A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 
1817 W. 25th Street 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS, Handicraft Supply, 409 No 
Akard Street 

DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 16th St 

DETROIT $6, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 
Michigan Ave. 

EL PASO TEXAS, Foskett Leather Co., 208 So 
Stanton Street 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 
7 No. Pauahi Street (P. O. Box 1556) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. 
New York Street 

KNOXVILLE 8, TENN., Highland Products Co., 720 
South Gay Street 

LOS ANGELES 12, CAL., Russo Leather & Findings 
Co., 239 So. Flower St. 
LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central Supply Co., 311 W. 
Main Street 

NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 
158 Qnd Avenue, N. 

NEW ORLEANS 15, LA., National Craft and 
Hobby Shop, 5835 Magazine Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 
62 Third Avenue 

NEW YORK 7,N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 


lark Pl. 

OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA., Dowling’s, 2nd and 
Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., 
School Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th Street 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wist, 
Div., Amer. Seating Co., P. O. Box 551 

PORTLAND 4, ORE., J.K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Av 

RICHMOND 20, VA., Flowers School Equipment 
Co., 327 W. in Street 

ST. PAUL 1, MINN. St. Paul Book & Stationery Co 
55-57-59 East Sixth Street 

SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH, Utah-ldaho Schoo! 
Supply Co., 155 So. State Street _ 

SYRACUSE 2, NN. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543 E. Ger 
esee Street ; 

CANADA, MONTREAL, Corbeil-Hooke, Lid., 
431 St. James Ave., W. 

CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
8 Bathurst Street ; 

CANADA, WINNIPEG, Lewis Craft Supplies 92 
Arthur Street 
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A long mural depicting the early history 
of Wheeling, West Virginia, was painted by 
students in the Clay Junior High School. 
Texana Jordan, Art Supervisor 
toe 
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Art Education in Europe and America, not so long ago was limited to the ‘‘talented’’ few, under 
Today, art education is available throughout the nations’ schools 
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Below: Classroom scene in the Detroit High 
School where the students are preparing 
to paint a patriotic wall mural strict entry requirements. 


Students pose for each other in order to secure proper 
positions or postures for the painted mural figures 


The‘ walls of many school libraries, hallways, school cafeterias, and studios 
throughout America have been artistically decorated by students 
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] Art Museums have increased art education with 
their Saturday classes permitting the sketching 
TYPO of their fine art and historic collections. This 
S GRAFHY is a scene in the Cleveland Museum of Art 
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The art handicrafts taught in the professional art schools, for many years, The painting of murals by school students has devel- 
were not a part of the art program. However, every progressive public oped freedom of art technique and group coopera- 
school system as well as most private schools today include art handicrafts tion, ‘team work’’ without loss of individuality 


This mural was 
painted by the 
students of the 
Petosky, Michi- 
gan, High School, 
Frances Pailthorpe, 
Art Supervisor. 
The subject was 
painted in the 
Assembly Hall so 
that all the stu- 
cents covld see it 
develop 
















The JOY 
of 


CREATION 


Prominent persons in 

history and vocations, 

past and present, have 

found rest and profit 

in the arts and crafts, 

either as collectors, or 
as active doers 


Lotte Lehmann of the 
Metropolitan Opera at 
her easel. . . painting is 
her favorite hobby for 
spare hours 













Patricia Morison 
loves to paint in 
her spare time. 
Here we see her 
as she plies her 
brush to an al- 
most completed 
painting 
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Fred MacMurray en- 
joys carpentry as his 
hobby. Fred likes to 
spend his spare mo- 
ments in his well- 
equipped shop 


“The joy of creation 
’s always greater 
than the undoubted 
pleasure of looking 
on.’’—John Erskine 
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Juliana Taberna, 
radio actress, dis- 
plays part of her 
collection. Her 
hobby is Egyptol- 
ogy and she col- 
lects Oriental and 
Near Eastern 
treasures 


ART—A useful 
thing beautifully 
made — Tolstoy 











INGER 
AINTING 


An Ancient Art Revived 
FRANCIS R. FAST 


COMPLETE history of what is at 
once the oldest and the newest of 
art forms must wait the telling of the 
patient researcher. This can be but 
a summary. 








From a cursory examination of the 
records two facts emerge, that this 
method of painting has been used from the beginning 
of time, and that it has made its appearance through- 
out the ages at different times and places. It was 
many centuries old when the painting of pictures on 
panels of wood and pieces of canvas had its begin- 
ning in Florence and Sienna in the 13th century. 
The prehistoric caves in France and the Etruscan 
tombs bear evidence of its use. Pliny the Elder in the 
first century speaks of a painter who preceded him 
as one who used his hands with an earth pigment. 
The texture of the hands can still be traced in the 
painted surfaces of Pompeii. Giles, in his ‘Introduc- 
tion to Chinese Pictorial Art,’’ mentions Chung Isao 
in the year 750 as being probably the inventor of 
finger painting, in that he would smear colors on silk 
with his hands. A fascinating story comes out of 
Munich in the 14th century. It concerns a monk who 
gathered together children wandering in the streets 
during a plague, and taught them useful things, in- 
cluding a means of painting with their hands. The 
secret of this paint and the process have been pre- 
served in the family of one of the descendants of the 
monk's tutelage in Basle, Switzerland, through the 
centuries to the present day. 


The value of finger painting was known to Leonardo 
da Vinci in the 15th century. From records in the 
Library of San Lorenzo in Milan, we find instructions 
to his students that they take a candle, hold it under- 
neath a glazed plate, and on the sooty surface thus 
obtained to move their hands about for inspiration, 
contemplation, and development of the rhythmic 
process, which is the essence of finger painting as 
we know it today. 


The China Journal of June 1941 gives an account 
of the most famous of all workers in this medium, 
Kao Chi Pei (1672-1724). Like most Chinese artists, 
Kao Chi Pei did not earn his living by his painting, 
but followed an official career. Under Secretary of 
State in Pekin, he rose to the position of Vice-president 
of the Board of Justice. He was already a famous 
painter in the academic sense. The story is told that 
one day he met with some fellow artists in a spot 
where the scenery was extremely beautiful and they 
decided to sketch, but the quality of the brushes they 
had with them was very poor. Kao Chi Pei held the 
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theory that the merit of a painting did not consist 
in the quality of the brush, but in the skill of the hand 
that guided it. Then he proceeded to paint with his 
fingers. Subsequently he became famous throughout 
China for his skill in this type of work. Specimens of 
his paintings were prized by Chinese artists for more 
than two centuries. Examples of his work are pre- 
served in the British Museum and in at least one 
private collection in this country. In China, finger 
painting has been regarded as the ultimate achieve- 
ment of the skilled and experienced painter, a method 
by which he can express himself completely and 
fully; since the medium is more closely bound with 
his own personality. 


A century later another Chinese, Teng Kui, Pro- 
fessor at Yenching University, exhibited his finger 
paintings throughout Europe and in this country. 


The most celebrated exponent of this medium in 
China today, is Y. K. Chang, a graduate of Soochow 
University. He came to this country in 1937 having 
won a fellowship to the University of Michigan, 
where he got his degree in educational administra- 
tion. A true disciple of Kao Chi Pei, his remarkable 





























work was exhibited in New York and other places 
in the United States. His work is cited in an illus- 
trated article in Newsweek Magazine of January 
23, 1939. 


The similarity between Chinese and American 
finger painting lies in the fact that the hands alone 
are used in both cases. With the Chinese, the thumb 
and tips of the fingers are more precisely used, while 
we use the entire hand. The forms of expression, how- 
ever, differ greatly, the Chinese emanating from that 
rich and ageless heritage of Oriental art which still 
so strongly impregnates their work with the exquisite 
detail and matchless beauty of line, form, and color, 
with all of which we are so familiar. American finger 
painting has not the background of any particular 








racial art from which to derive, and draws instead, 
intuitively, and in a typical American way perhaps, 
from the fresh and abundant field of the imagination 
alone, each one interpreting according to his vision. 


This form of art might well be described as “brush- 
less’’ painting, since the use of a brush simply serves 
to push the paint around as it were. It cannot be 
applied with the soft flow of oil paint or water color 
which require a brush. Nor can this form of painting 
be considered by any means as a “‘stunt’’ but because 
it is the proper employment of this particular pig- 
ment medium. 


The renaissance of finger painting in America we 
owe to the ability and labors of an American woman, 
Ruth Faison Shaw, who had a school for English speak- 
ing children in Rome about fifteen years ago. One 
day a pupil cut his finger. He was given iodine to 
apply to it and was afterward found covering the 
door of the washroom with fantastic patterns. Struck 
with the inherent value of the idea, she became im- 
bued with the thought of devising a paint just for this 
purpose, one that would be harmless in every way. 
She returned to this country and worked with chem- 
ists until the desired result was obtained. She has 
lectured at the Sorbonne in Paris on the subject, and 
in many universities and schools throughout this 
country. 


Little is known as to what term was applied to this 
form of painting through the ages. It was probably 
given many different names. The term current with 
us can only be considered as temporary, for as has 
been said, not only are the fingers used, but all parts 
of the hand, and in some cases the arm up to the 
elbow. 


In the popular mind it is perhaps thought of as a 
newly found form of expression that has been rele- 
gated altogether to children. It is being very largely 
used in juvenile training, and with marked success. 
But it is with the adult use of this medium that we are 
here concerned. To bring out the serious value of this 
unusual medium can well tax the skill of the most 
expert among us. To the untrained layman it provides 
an invaluable outlet. It can be a thrilling experience 
as well. The trained artist has much to gain from an 
understanding of its use, and it can be a fortifying and 
valuable adjunct to his own work. It is an appraisal, 
as it were, of one’s sense of rhythm, form and color. 
The directness of approach makes it more spontaneous 
than any other art form, and the gelatinous paint- 
coated surface has the sensitivity of a seismograph 
to the touch of the hand. It is done at one continuous 
time, with no possibility of erasures or corrections 
once the pigment is set. Nor can any preliminary 
sketch be made on the same surface of the proposed 
painting. Thus it does offer limitations to the artist, 
but it gives instead, in fullest measure, untrammeled 
rein to the imagination, often yielding beauty in form 
and texture. It is this feature of the unexpected which 


accounts for much of the allure in finger painting. 
(Continued on page 5-a) 
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WE TRY OUR HAND AT CLOUDS 


WILLIAM S. RICE, Art Instructor, Oakland, California 


ELATIVELY few persons are keenly aware of the 
beauty of the ever-changing skies above us. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the shapes and 
general appearance of clouds must have been a 
matter of interest and speculation from earliest 
times. The classical writers make use of a variety 
of expressions for cloud forms; but since no system- 
atic early classification is known it becomes 
necessary to translate such expressions in general 
terms. 

According to the scientist, clouds are roughly divided into seven 
varieties, as follows: 1—Cirrus, detached clouds of delicate ap- 
pearance, threadlike or featherlike and generally white in color. 
2—Cirro-stratus, a thin sheet of whitish cloud sometimes covering 
the sky completely. 3—Cirro-cumulus, larger rounded masses or 
flakes without shadows. 4—Alto-cumulus, large rounded masses, 
white or grayish, partially shaded and arranged in groups or lines, 
and often so crowded that the clovdlets join. 5—Alto-stratus, a 
dense sheet of gray or bluish color sometimes forming a compact 
mass of dull gray color. 6—Strato-cumulus, large lumpy masses 
or rolls of dull gray clouds frequently covering the whole sky, 
especially in winter. 7—Nimbus (rain cloud) a dense layer of 
dark, shapeless cloud with ragged edges from which steady rain 
or snow falls. 

Cloud forms, contrary to popular belief, are not difficult to 
draw and they may often be done from the schoolroom windows 
without the teacher being obliged to take the class outdoors. 
A comparatively simple method of procedure is one that we worked 
out in several of my classes. The materials needed for the lesson 
were few and simple: 





White drawing paper (charcoal paper works better) 
A soft cotton cloth like cheesecloth 

Blue and blackboard chalk or pastel 

Fixatif 

An atomizer 

Thumbtacks 

A kneaded eraser 

A drawing board 
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This last item may be dispensed with if the student is accustomed 
to using a drawing pad. 

Our method of procedure was as follows: First the paper in 
sheets 9 x 12 inches, was tacked to drawing board and either a 
blue or black piece of chalk, using the flat side of the stick, was 
rubbed across the paper, stroking it as evenly as possible and 
working it stronger nearer the top of the sheet. The rag was then 
folded to form a roll and then rubbed smoothly across the chalked 
surface of the paper until it formed an even tone (of course blend- 
ing to a darker tone at the top). When the tone is as even as it 
can be made, the kneaded rubber eraser is squeezed up into a 
ball the size of a marble and with a swift rolling motion you erase 
the clouds, erasing strong for pure whites, and less strorg for the 
grayish tones. The finger and thumb are needed too, to soften 
whites that look too hard or too definite. One has to work rapidly 
and with plenty of assurance, otherwise the cloud forms will look 
stiff and wooden and lack fleeciness and grace. 

When finished, the studies must be sprayed with fixatif if they 
are to be preserved. This rule applies, of course, to only the best 
ones. Then they may be trimmed on the paper cutter after using 
a pair of finders or L-shaped cardboards to adjust the composition. 
Cutting the studies down frequently adds considerably to their 
effectiveness; and mounting them on a piece of white paper, fur- 
ther adds to their appearance. 

This is about the simplest method of rendering skies that I have 
ever employed and about the quickest. Students, too, find it an 
absorbing technique and become quite enthusiastic over the re- 
sults. Moreover, it teaches them to appreciate and enjoy the beauty 
that exists in the fleeting sky effects, that too often are apt to be 
passed by unnoticed. 

Truly speaks Fra Lippo Lippi: 

“We're made so, that we love—First, when we see them painted, 
things we have passed perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.” 
This is an axiom which needs no emphasizing, being borne out in 
everyone's experience. In this category we might also include 
“skies.” 

“It matters not in what particular direction the eye is educated; 
the habit of observation in one field quickens the powers of per- 

(Continued on page 6-a) 















Water color painting on coated “‘scratchboard’’ which allowed the scraping of white lines 
throughout the subject, and the use of ‘‘steel wool’’ for a scraped texture in the sky and foreground 











Chinese Fishing Village near Monterey, California, sketched with 
three grades of lead pencils, by William S. Rice, Oakland, California 
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A SIMPLE METHOD 


A. G. PELIKAN, Director of Art Education 


HERE are many different ways of 
S drawing the human figure and it 
fa seems that young children and 
tg trained artists are the two groups 
aa who make the most use of figure 

ie drawing. 

The children in the kindergarten 
and first grade frequently create their own symbols 
which at times are quite conventionalized, yet portray 
figures which have a remarkable resemblance to the 
child's own physical proportions. 

As we proceed to the upper grades we see the 
child's figure drawing change in style and proportion 
so as to almost coincide with his own physical devel- 
opment and growth. 

In the lower grades children are not concerned 
with realistic representation but they excel in imagin- 
ative and interpretive drawings if given an oppor- 
tunity and when furnished the right kind of stimulus 
by the teacher. 

There appears to come a stage, however, in the 
child's life where he is no longer satisfied with his 
own symbols of representing figures, and is influenced 
by the drawings of figures which he sees in the news- 
paper cartoons, comic strip, in illustrations and in the 
work of older children. 

It is at this stage that a certain amount of help may 
be useful in overcoming the feeling of inadequacy 
and possibly frustration. 

A good method at this point is to introduce sketch- 
ing from the model by having some of the pupils pose 
and by paying more attention to the proportions of 
the figures as they are drawn at various age levels. 

Living models may be alternated with toy figures 
from the 5 and 10 cent stores and with dolls or even 
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OF FIGURE DRAWING 


Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


toy animals which the children bring to the class- 
room. Color may be introduced as well as pictorial 
composition which makes use of several figures in a 
group to illustrate a story incident, or an activity. 

To some students the figure to be drawn from a 
model may seem difficult or complicated, and for 
this reason it may be well to show the students how 
to simplify the drawing by blocking in the main con- 
struction lines and proportions first, and then adding 
the details such as features, dress, accessories, etc., 
later. The first drawings could well be in pencil, 
charcoal or crayon outline. Next the drawings should 
be interpreted in three or four values from black to 
white. When this has been done the drawings may 
be colored by keeping the values of the colors similar 
to those worked out in black and white. 

By grouping several figures in a given space, the 
opportunity presents itself to utilize these illustrations 
for posters, Christmas cards, announcements, pro- 
gram covers, etc., which may be painted, block 
printed, stenciled or reproduced by the silk screen 
method. 

No one particular method of figure drawing is ad- 
vocated, but an opportunity for experimentation 
should be provided which will bring out the individ- 
ual differences and abilities of the students. 

Wherever possible refer the children back to 
nature and encourage them to observe their fellow 
students at play or engaged in various activities, then 
suggest that they draw these figures from memory 
or from quickly made notes made in a sketch book 
or on a pad of paper. 

The illustrations which accompany this article 
show a few suggestions for a simple method of 
figure drawing. 







































These subjects have been selected 
from the two sets of reproductions 
just issued by the Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. 
These sets are Children in Latin 
American Art and Contempo- 
rary Art in Latin America No. 2. 
Chosen for artistic merit as well as 
for their educational value, they 
will fill a long-needed place in 
every American art library. Pre- 
pared for the use of pupils and 
teachers alike, each picture in this 
set is accompanied by two texts. 
One describes the work in terms 
designed to capture a child's in- 
terest, while the second, a brief 
biographical note on the artist, is 
intended as a teacher's guide 





Courtesy of the Department of Education, Mexico 








BOY IN THE WATER 


Maximo Pacheco, Mexico 






THRESHING 
(Subject above) 
Painting by 
Julia Codesido, Peru 







WISE MEN OF THE INCAS 
Painting by 
Félix Rojas Ulloa, Bolivia 





(Courtesy of Carlos Dorado Chopitea) 

























PICTORES OPERIS, 
Seinricus Lullmaurer. 


Mloertus Meper. 





Didymocarpus Bean 
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The two artists at work are the botani- 
cal “‘draughtsmen” who illustrated the 
famous ‘“‘Fuch’s Herbal’’ published in 
Basel, 1542. In this book it is inter- 
estng to find that certain American 
plants, notably Indian corn and the 
giant pumpkin, appeared in an 
European herbal for the first time. 
The two artists are Heinrich Fiillmaurer 
and Albrecht Meyer. The illustration 
below illustrates their fine sense of 
delicate line rendering showing a fine 
concise linear form, with a live quality 
and a fine sense of restrained power. 
These two illustrations are from the 
copy of ‘‘Fuch’s Herbal”’ in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts 
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Illustration in Fuchs’ Herbal, Basel, 1542 


A botany print from an etched line and aquatint etching, colored by hand with 
water color, a type of print now prized and collected by many print connoisseurs 
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Three of these antique hand-colored prints are from France and England 
The subject above is a beautifully colored lithograph produced in England 
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DECORATIVE 
LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 


European artists have 
achieved decorative 
qualities with land- 
scape painting. This 
shows the use of 
light details painted 
over dark backgrounds 









































QUILL 
PEN 
DRAWING 


Some artists still pre- 
fer the quill pen to the 
steel pen, claiming 
more strength and 
quality to quill tech- 
nique. This subject 
is from a quill draw- 
ing by Van Gogh and 
reflects the strength 
of his painting 
technique 
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Quill Drawing by Van Gogh 
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REMBRANDT 
DRAWING 


Good drawing ability 
generally precedes good 
painting accomplish- 
ment. This drawing by 
Rembrandt certainly re- 
flects the strength and 
the power of his paint- 
ing qualities 


DURER 
DRAWING 


This ink drawing of 
the once considered 
mythical Rhinocer- 
us, made by Durer 
in 1515, shows the 
decorative qualities 
which entered into 
all etchings or en- 
gravings, by Durer 





LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 


Painting permits 
the artist to alter 
or recompose such 
parts as he de- 
cides_ will _pro- 
duce a more sat- 
isfactory subject to 
the human eye 


LANDSCAPE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography while 
restricted in com- 
positional or space 
arrangements can 
be varied by the 
photographer, by 
choosing certain 
lighting qualities 
that comes during 
varying parts of the 
day or the season 





The artist with painting can convey emotional or fleeting moods which the scene may display. He 

zan with ease eliminate or replace, or enlarge or minimize portions of the scene. The photographer 

with less liberty may, however, by masking, super-imposing, or other “dark room”’ techniques 

equal the charm and art moods secured by the artist. Every photographic salon exhibition will verify 
this claim. It depends on the artist behind the camera, or the brush 
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“TWO EGRETS” 


A finger painting 
by Y. K. Chang 


FREE BRUSH 
PAINTING 


West Indies Scene 
by John Whorf 


This scene, painted by Whorf, 
shows a freedom and quality 
which has resulted in his work, 
when exhibited at the Toledo 
Museum of Art, being compared 
to the water colors of Winslow 
Homer. There is a similarity 
in the “abandon” and “‘splash”’ 
of his strokes to that used in the 
finger-painting on this page by 
Y. K. Chang. It all depends on 
the power behind the brush or 
fingers whether the result is 
art or just another picture 






























FINGER 
PAINTING 


Finger Painting, which has become a 
well-known painting method during 
the past ten years, really had its be- 
ginning in the Orient many centuries 
ago. It reached its height in China in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The subject herewith shown 
includes the ‘‘splash-in’’ technique 
which came during the eighteenth 
century, and which assumes the quali- 
ties produced by brush painting 





Direct carving on marble by Katherine Lange of Cleveland, Ohio 
Awarded first prize in Sculpture 


Many materials found in all parts of the world have been used in 

varied ways by different artists toward the eternal search of the 

expression of beauty, form, vigor, and strength. This and the 

following seven pages are given to the portraying of successfui 

results in modeling, carving, relief work, bas-relief, repoussé, 
and metal modeling 


Carving in Stone 
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— ' were St. Martin, by Sydney B. Waugh, a fine figure decora- 
Girl with Squirrel’’ by Sylvia Shaw Judson tively rendered, conveying power and arrested movement 
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Paneled Chest in English Oak and made in England 
by Henry Wilson. Made in the British Institute of 
Industrial Arts 
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Clear spaces of wood have been planned to 
accommodate the metal hinges and latches 








LOW RELIEF 
CARVING 


Examples of low relief carving illustrating 
the integrated quality achieved on large 
wood panels when high relief is avoided 


WANE 
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This is a craft that may appeal to any good 
pocket knife whittler, many of whom are to 
be found in any good American town 
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ENGINEERING HELPS 
PAINTER CREATE NEW 
“ANGLE” IN ART 


Walter Houmer, New York painter, 
noted for his revolutionary ideas in 
art, was born in Switzerland. His 
earlier study of medicine was 
abandoned for that of art and en- 
gineering. His medical studies, 
however, aided his art knowledge 
of the human body, and his en- 
gineering helped in the expertness 
of perspective 
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Above is shown Houmer’s special 
easel, so arranged to permit him to 
secure all possible angles, thus 
preventing the colors from run- 
ning in places where they are in 
very thin layers only. Even a hori- 
zontal position may be obtained 











A close-up view of Houmer’s 

masterpiece, ‘The Lord’s Supper,”’ 

presenting the subject as though 

seen from above. This certainly 

presents a much painted subject 
in a new angle, or viewpoint 
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Sunday on the 
Island of Grande-Jatte 


Georges Seurat 


Georges Seurat 
has produced his 
painting with a 
brush stippled 
technique, a 
method much 
used for a period 
in painting, to- 
ward achieving 
more atmospher- 
ic qualities and 
light effects. Of- 
ten the stipples 
of color were 
tints of yellow, 
red and blue, the 
primary colors. 
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BRUSH PAINTING 
TECHNIQUES 
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Bridge and Pond Lillies. Claude Monet 


Claude Monet painted his subjects with dabs of 
primary tints rather than the smaller strokes, 
which created somewhat of a mosaic color quali- 
ty, the whole blending into’a colorful atmospheric 
subject. x 


Camille Pissarro used a vertical stroking of his ‘ 7 d 
brush thereby producing a unity of texture, cre- Women Gathering Apples. Camille Pissarro 
ating more unity of texture to the entire subject. 

Illustrators in pen-and-ink use similar techniques 

in their use of pen lines, producing added interest 

to their ‘‘rendering.” 
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MATILLUA POPPIES 
OIL PAINTING 
ISABELE WURTELE 
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CORNELIA M. PERKINS 











MODERN 
STAGE 
SETTINGS 


Stage designers developed a 
modern trend of settings some 
years ago toward more decora- 
tive and dynamic stage effects. 
The trend followed less natural 
realistic portrayals, using more 
imaginative ‘’make-believe”’ 
qualities and such qualities are 
used also in cinema scenes today. 
























Set for the Prison Scene 
in Goethe's ‘’Faust."’ In- 
fluenced by Cubism and 
Gordon Craig's Sketches 


Design forJungle 
Scene in ‘'The 
King of the Cas- 
tle’ by A. P. Her- 
bert. Design by 

Mary Adshead 


Painted Curtain 
Scene for Shake- 
speare’s ‘Twelfth 
Night.” De- ‘ 
signed by Robert 
Young 
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The curtain, ‘A 
City in Illyria,” 
was used for 
several ‘‘street’’ 
scenes in a pro- 
duction at the 
Northampton, 
England, Reper- 
tory Theatre 
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Saul Baizerman has 
developed a style of 
metal sculpturing in 
New York, credited 
by the London 
Times as_ being 
comparatively rare 
since the Chinese. 
As a boy he sensed 
his affinity for work- 
ing in clay, and to- 
day Baizerman is 
known for the mag- 
nificent vigor he ex- 
presses in his metal 
statues, and for the 
perfection with which 
he shapes his metal 
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A bas-relief part 
of a set portraying 
the history of nav- 
igation, depict- 
ing an Egyptian 
shipyard 


A scene showing 
shipbuilding dur- 
ing the Elizabeth- 
an English period 





Two carved 
panels in flat 
relief by Fred 
M. Torrey, both 
belonging to a 
series _illus- 
trating the his- 
tory of North- 
west America 
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A panel composed 
of colored cloisonne 
enamel, represent- 
ing the Dove of 
Peace. The dove 
is in relief with 
rich application of 
wire ornament. 
Created by Fritz 
MGhler 


Two repousséd 
round iron 
panels from 
Spain, parts of 
the surfaces are 
decorated with 
chased or stamp- 
ing of the sur- 
face 


ORI 


A candle sconce 
made in brass 
and copper re- 
poussé with en- 
amel clock in re- 
pousséd copper 
with enamel in- 
layed 
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METAL MODELING 


Metal wire and flat metal sheeting of brass, 

copper, silver, nickel have been used in 

shaping and modeling many unique and 
artistic results 
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ENTRANCE TO NOTRE DAME, PARIS 


The beautiful entrance doorway tothe Notre Dame 

Cathedral in France will always be one of the 

world’s beautiful, chaste and consistent uses of 
sculpture in relation to architecture 








An old sundial at one of 
the corners of the old 
Cathedral of Chartres. 
This ‘‘clock’’ is said to 
have been made in 1578 








BEN EARL LOONEY, Head af the Art 
Department, The Cambridge School, Inc. 
Kendal Green, Weston, Massachusetts 


HEN the Cambridge School won more 
prizes than any other school in New 
England, in a Boston art exhibition last 
winter and took second place in a 
national exhibition of high school art, 
the pottery entries attracted much attention in these 
shows. This was due, no doubt, to the emphasis 
placed upon the study of ceramics in the studio of 
the school at Weston, Massachusetts, and the careful 
attention given by the students to the solution of 
technical problems of this complex medium. 

It has been the desire of Headmaster John R. P. 
French, since he came to the school, to offer oppor- 
tunity for each of the one hundred and forty students 
to express himself, or herself, in some chosen art 
medium. With this idea in mind, the beautiful five- 
room art building was constructed. The work of 
erecting the building was done, to a large extent, by 
students themselves through the school’s well-known 
Work Program. 

One of the many interesting media for art develop- 
ment in the studio is the work done in the ceramic 
and ceramic sculpture classes. The aim of this work, 
though carried on in a group, is to teach the individ- 
ual how best to express his own unique idea or feeling 
through technical knowledge of his craft. Courses 
are planned to give a firm understanding of rudi- 
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CERAMICS, CERAMIC SCULPTURE and POTTERY 
NOW PART of MODERN SCHOOL PROGRAMS 





mentary essentials, so that true and continued prog- 
ress of the student may be assured. A student may 
enroll in the ceramic or pottery classes from any 
grade and usually a number of the boys and girls 
elect the course as soon as they arrive on the Weston 
campus after they have graduated from the Lower 
School in Cambridge. Differences in ability or skill 
are accommodated by the flexibility of class instruc- 
tion. There can be no set pattern for teaching, even 
for the beginner. All students are encouraged to start 
at the very beginning and get the first steps right. 

A student is taught how to mix and wedge clay. He 
is shown how shapes can be pulled from solid clay 
forms, how to construct by the coil method, either hand 
build or on the banding wheel, how to form pieces 
on the potter’s wheel, how to stack his pieces in the 
kiln and, when fired, how to mix and apply glazes. 

One of the fundamentals of pottery is patience. 
The nervous, impatient, careless student will not 
make a good potter. Good technique is important, 
for he who has a worth-while message of beauty 
must express it in a technical language worthy 
of his idea. 

The Cambridge Schooi is well equipped for this 
work, having a large, well-lighted working space, 
wedging table, banding wheels, glazes and spray 
gun and box for spraying glazes, a plaster lined damp 
box (four by six by eight feet), various types of clay, 
and a large gas kiln. This material awaits the child 
who comes filled with the desire to create objects 
of beauty. 





































Classroom scenes in the Pottery and Modeling Departments of the Cambridge School, Kendal Green, Massachusetts 








The ceramic sculpture students also learn how to 
mix their clays. A study is made through numerous 
experiments and test tiles, and then the student is 
taught much the same necessary processes of pulled 
form and coil methods as those in the pottery classes. 
With sculptural representation other problems arise. 
Before the student attempts to build a hollow figure 
by the coil method, he is taught the principles of 
construction of the human and animal figure. When 
a piece seems adaptable to ceramic sculpture, he is 
told to go ahead and the instructor helps with the 
technical problems as they come up. Sometimes a 
piece done solid in water clay is hollowed out and 
fired; sometimes a press mold is made. All the stu- 
dents are taught to cast their own pieces. Building 
a figure by the coil method has been carried out suc- 
cessfully by many students. First a rough sketch is 
made in clay to show the relative proportions and 
plan of support; then from this plan the student builds 
the core of the figure by coils, modeling the shape 
as the sculpture evolves. There are as many different 
ways of shaping the clay as there are students. 

Pottery students are given valuable instruction in 
the study of other media. This year one student 
produced some striking designs for pottery decora- 
tions while doing quick sketches from the model in 
the Life Class. (Incidentally, the Cambridge School 
is one of the few secondary schools in the country 
offering Life Classes.) Other advantages are ac- 





“PRAYER” by Miss Carpe 
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CAT by Julie Merrill 
MONKEY by James Biggar 


































quired through learning to see line, color, and form 
in the painting classes. Occasionally projects are 
executed in which the students combine work in the 
school shop and studio, creating such objects as 
lamps, tile top tables, etc. The ceramic student at 
the school is encouraged to work in other media. 
Schedules are arranged so that this is easily possible. 
The studio is open all day, and a student may go from 
one medium to another after he has completed a 
project. 

The sculpture class has been the source of most 
inspiration for the pottery makers at the school and 
for this reason the best work has been done in ceramic 
sculpture. Many of the pieces were left in the biscuit 
state and the photographs illustrating this article are 
all done in this manner. Both ceramics and ceramic 
sculpture classes are taught by Mr. Russell Crook, a 
graduate of the Art Students League of New York 
and a former pupil of both Augustus St. Gaudens and 
Daniel Chester French. 

The art department students are often asked to do 
commissions for individuals and institutions in the 
vicinity. Last spring a figure of Joan of Arc was made 
for a high school class in Newton, to be given as a 
present to one of the instructors. Other students 
have made garden pieces. The art department be- 
lieves that the accepting of commissions is an added 
incentive for the young artist to do creative work 
and is good training for the future. 


Figure by Miss Carpe 




























New interest in art has taken place in the Lewis School of Ogden, Utah, since the students have had the opportunity to 
turn out pottery and modeled heads of clay. Left to right: Thomas Moyers, Raymond Phipps, Hubert Erwin and Raun James 
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Self Portrait by Elwina Zachertowna. Made of 
. hammered metal with a green copper wig and 
Bas-relief in the Casino de Saint-Jean-de-Luz, Paris, by Jan et Joel Marte! exhibited at Warsaw 
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Primitive peoples the world over have sincerely produced sculpture in simple materials for use religiously or for their 
pleasure. Insincere artists in civilized countries ape the primitives’ type of sculpture and claim it as their own, though 
it cannot be an honest reflection of their mentality or environment, unless they possess honestly, a primitive’s mind 
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PAPER SCULPTURE 
IN STORE DISPLAYS 


HERE has been an increasing use of 

paper sculpture in the window dis- 
plays of large department stores in 
the past few years. These displays 
require knowledge and use of color, 
design, originality, and adeptness 
in handling materials, making an 
ideal problem for an art class. 





The class in which the subject of paper in window 
displays arose is made up of a group of girls who have 
shown a special interest in fashion drawing and de- 
sign. They have studied figure drawing, textile de- 
sign, the various techniques used in fashion drawing, 
and the principles of art as applied to dress design. 
But the use of cut paper was a new field. 


We collected wallpaper sample books, paper 
doilies, and odd bits of metallic papers in addition 
to our regular stock of colored poster paper. The 
girls recalled their experiences in cutting out paper 
dolls and approached the problem in a spirit of fun. 
Before long, however, they were working overtime 
in trying out their ideas. 


We agreed that clothing and accessories should 
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CLARIBEL WARD, Ant Teacher 
Shaler High School 


Glenshaw, Pennsylvania 


furnish the subjects for our window dressing venture, 
and with only the following limitations were ready 
to proceed: 


l. The idea and its execution should be suitable 
for a store window. 


2. Pleasing composition and color combinations 
should be apparent in the preliminary sketch selected. 


3. The finished project should have a three di- 
mensional effect. At the same time the paper sculp- 
ture should be in low enough relief that the whole 
thing could hang vertically, as we do not have suffi- 
cient table space for displays. 


Some of the subjects chosen were handbags, neck- 
wear, boutonnieres, handkerchiefs, and various 
types of dresses. 


When the girls had finished, they were enthusiastic 
over the results; and they have consequently devel- 
oped a keener interest in window displays. From 
their comparisons and comments after shopping 
trips, I believe they appreciate the possibilities for 
truly creative art in window dressing 
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BOUTONNIERE DISPLAY BY ALICE HOELTIJE 
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HANDBAG DISPLAY BY ANNE MALIYUK 





HAT DISPLAY BY JEAN KRAPP 


Spring 
Hat Show! 


New A&A 


Sensa tional 
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Group of 
“Carol 
Singers” 
Carved in 
Wood by 

K. T. Chosek, 
Poland 


358 


This stone sculpture from Sweden, photographed with a mirror to show its reverse side, 
illustrates how carefully sculpture is composed so that all views will be artistic 
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“Swing Trio”’ 
Carved in 
Ebony by 
Nat Werner, 
United States 








Paper Modelled Heads, for displaying head scarfs made by 
the students of St. Joseph Academy, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Sister Mary Florine, Teacher 
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PAPER MODELING 


SISTER MARY FLORINE, B.V.M. 
St. Joseph Academy, Des Moines, lowa 


IOI NGG METHOD for displaying some originally designed 
textile head scarfs, first led us to modeling heads 
from paper. 


In making our masks, the class was divided into 
two groups, operators and subjects. The subject's face 
was covered with a piece of damp cheesecloth which 
was patted well into the features and held in place 
by two long strips of gummed paper about 1!» inch 
wide. One of these extended under the chin and 
along the jaw bones and fastened on the head. The other strip 
encircled the head at the forehead level. With these two as a 
foundation, small, narrow strips about a half inch wide were 
added until the entire face was covered and the contours stood 
out sharply. The head strip was then broken and the mask 
removed from the face and allowed to dry. 


The neck was formed of tightly rolled newspapers of sufficient 
length to extend well into the head and also down into the shoul- 
ders. Wood blocks were utilized for shoulders, by padding well 
with newspapers. 


When the mask was dry, it became quite stiff. Next, the features 
were well packed with crumbled newspapers and the back of the 
head formed and anchored securely to the neck at the desired 
tilt. A liberal covering of gummed paper gives additional strength. 
These strips on the back of the head can be longer and wider 
than those used on the face. 


Now the heads were ready for the finishing touches. Alterations 
such as adding length to the nose, more cheek surface, and so 
forth, can be added before the skin texture and finish is applied. 
For these alterations and additions, cotton or cheesecloth dipped 
in paste serve the purpose adequately. In preparation for the 
skin, paper towels were torn into small pieces and soaked in a 
thick wallpaper paste and added to the entire head. When this 
was dry, milady was ready for her trimmings. For her complexion, 
poster paint was used liberally. Her eyes and lips were cut from 
colored construction paper. As for her crowning glory, poster 
paper curled beautifully on a paring knife or the blade of a 
scissors. In arranging the type of hair style, the girls used their 
own creative initiative. 

As a result of the project, the students received a practical 
understanding of the proportions of the head and facial features. 
In addition, the enthusiasm which continued to grow from the 
first scissors snip until the last curl was in place, proved con- 
clusively that learning can be fun. 
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CREATIVITY AND LUMBER SCRAP... su 
» "a CHILDREN would like to make MARIAN BLACK ; | in 

3 toys. Where can I get some ideas Helm, California It 

4 and patterns that are not too hard - 

4 for them?” asks a first-grade teach- The triangular blocks and odd shapes and bits of - 

@er. The ideas can be obtained round moulding suggest many different figures to -_ 

4 from the lumber yard scrap pile— the child’s symbolic mind. This is true creativity. 

the patterns may be skipped. Let the teacher forget her realistic viewpoint and Ci 
Rather, read Minnie McLeish ‘“‘Beginnings’’ and hie watch the animals and birds and toys grow. his 
to the ener pune (i 6 Shy Son). Here is no copying of adult-conceived patterns, Ps 
What interesting and suggestive shapes are found but an activity which provides for originality of ex- . 
in these little scraps of wood! There are enough pression, maintenance of self-confidence, and grow- ar 
rectangular blocks for several trains. With a minimum ing. understanding of art values. The design (struc- thi 
of carving and sanding the six-year old can make a tural) grows out of the material; it provides for creativ- ar 
perfectly satisfactory train. (The elaborate electric ity according to the symbolic viewpoint of the young for 
train sets were conceived, not for the small boys, child, and it promotes good craftsmanship within the tin 
‘but for the small boy’s Dad!) The couplings can be limits of his manipulative ability. The tool's required to 
worked out with staples and pliers at hand. And the are the simplest.‘ A vise, saws, hammer, nails, pliers, 
teacher just stands back and admires Johnny's brace and bit, with drills, sandpaper, paint, and “ 
ingenuity! scraps of oilcloth or leather. wit 
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FINGER PAINTING 


(Continued from page 331) 


Its dividend-bearing yield is quite high 
in proportion to the time given it. 

While painting with the brush went 
forward from its inception without any 
interruption toward the brilliant future 
that lay ahead, painting with the hands, 
although it made its appearance from 
age to age, lacked this continuity of 
development. It is difficult to predict 
what the future for it may be, though 
constant experiment merely tends to 
widen the far horizon of its possibilities. 

It is strange too, that just as certain 
strains of music affect the hearer, so can 
paintings in this medium carry with 
them a definite emotional impact. A 
business man speaks of the emotion 
evoked on viewing a series of these 
paintings as comparable in effect to his 
listening to the music of Bach. Of the 
same paintings which a sculptor termed 
purely sculptural in both form and 
dimension, the next passerby inquired if 
they had been done to the accompani- 
ment of music, as they were clearly 
musical terms. Certainly an interesting 
subject for study lies here. 

The therapeutic value of finger paint- 
ing remains a study complete in itself. 
It is at present the subject of a thesis by 
a member of New York University. It 
is hoped that his findings will soon be 
made public. 

The celebrated Brazilian painter, 
Candido Portinari, on the occasion of 
his visit here in connection with his 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art, gave it as his opinion that there was 
in this medium a definitely American 
art in process of emergence. We hope 
this may be the case, and that the ancient 
art of finger painting as we shall call it 
for want of a better term, may come in 
time to a full flowering, and be restored 
to a rightful place among the fine arts. 

Editor's Note: Francis R. Fast, a New York 
businessman, living in Hillsdale, New Jersey, 
without previous art training, took up finger paint- 
ing about seven years ago, with no thought of it 
becoming a serious avocation. He has had fifteen 
one-man exhibitions in New York City; the Mont- 

air Art Museum, New York University; the 
century old Robert C. Vose Galleries, Boston; the 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H.; West- 
minster Choir College, Princeton, N. J.; more 
recently at the Entwistle Gallery, Ridgewood, and 
has been represented in many other exhibitions. 
He has lately been exploring the possibilities of 
this medium in imaginative landscape forms. Of 
critical comment, Light of London writes: ‘Their 
9 ce, their powerful sweeping lines, richness 


‘ color and rhythm. . . nothing quite like them is 


to be found in Western art,” while the New York 
W rld-Telegram describes these paintings as: 
- <quisite poetic studies that in the subtlety of 


r restrained colorings and in the delicacy of 
(please turn to page 6-a) 
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Now in Use 
from Maine 
to California 


APPL | FD ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 





AVE you one day hoped to find a practical, complete art textbook with Lesson 

Outlines for every grade? A book that has everything you want both for 
beginners and advanced students in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, Design, Mod- 
eling, Lettering, and Handicraft, with limitless variety and hundreds of illustrations 
and color plates? 


APPLIED ART is the answer . . . the very book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has become the first choice of art 
supervisors, teachers, and students from Maine to California. Not only is it an 


entire library in one book, but each chapter is progressive and designed to develop 
originality and personal inventiveness. 


What Art Instructors and Supervisors say: 


“This is the finest, most practical art text I have ever seen. 
supervisor and every grade drawing teacher should own a copy. 
inspiration, practical ideas, and beautiful ideals.” 


Every art 
It is a mine of 


398 pages, packed with illustrations, cutouts, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs . . just the things you want your art teaching 
text to have. 


Durable cloth binding 
Send TODAY for FREE Sample Pages of this amazing art book 


NOW 
LFormerly $§e° | 00 


POSTPAID 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 























PIONEER SHOP 
19 West 19th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Send your POTTERY here for firing. 


I also teach the making of POTTERY, 
BLOCK PRINTS, BATIK, and PATTERN WEAVING. 


a=aCRAFT SUPPLIES== 


We carry in stock many items for Art Craft and 
Project Work. New supplies and materials are be- 
ing released and will soon be available. Write to 
us for suggestions. Save time and money, order all 
your supplies from one source. 


Western Craft & Hobby Supplies 
409 West 2nd St. (Dept. B.) Davenport, lowa 



































DEPENDABLE PLASTI-GLAZE 
CRAFT = SUPPLIES| | 4 corramiy comes toning # oe 
For Catalog Write Dept. SA 66 ote Vesti ten wae ade 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP THE PLASTLGLAZE COMPANY 
2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. Box 168, Ventura, California 
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Every Arts and Crafts Instructor Should Have | 








“UNIVERSAL HAS IT” “UP TO THE MINUTE” ) 


140 page REFERENCE CATALOGUE. Profusely illustrated, CREATIVE IDEAS, a quarterly magazine, brimful ot 


effectively indexed—iisting all of the tools, supplies, equipment, up-to-the-minute new activities, instructions, designs, get ac 
instruction and design sheets and books relatingto arts andcrafts | quainted kits, etc. Current issue lists 5 looms priced from 
—Leather, Weaving, Basketry, Knotting, Braiding, Non-Fired 30¢ to $1.25 and many job lots of materials at reduced prices 
Ceramics and 50 other activities. Free to Teachers and Group — Free to Teachers and Group Leaders. Write on official sta 
Leaders. Write on official stationery. 25¢ to individuals. tionery. 25¢ per year to individuals. 


Write today for the “REFERENCE CATALOGUE” ... A year's subscription to “CREATIVE IDEAS” 
UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. 


1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, New York 














their rhythmic line, recall the best Chinese paint- 
ings.’ He is considered among the foremost 
painters in this medium in America. The illustra- 
tions accompanying this article represent some of 
his work. 

Reprinted from ‘The Bulletin’’ of the Woman's 
Club of Ridgewood, N. J., January, 1945. Copy- 
right 1945. 


WE TRY OUR HAND 
AT CLOUDS 


(Continued from page 332) 























ception in any other, and the results depend not 

upon the eye—the camera—but upon the spirit ¢ 
and inspiration behind the retina,’’ once wrote = 
William Hamilton Gibson, the noted naturalist, in = 
his delightful volume entitled ‘Sharp Eyes.” 

Sky studies made by means of the foregoing . 
technique are invaluable as records even for \ 
the professional landscape painter, since one will 

yaa find no quicker way to record these fleeting im-: d 
Three inch 20 cents pressions unless he has recourse to a camera 
tubes J! each which may, or may not, be always a means to an ; 
d. " { 
— ' A FOR FREE PL 
WATERCOLORS CATALOG 
“TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 
Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS —_—_ ™ 
Model-Cratt.Inc. 
S21 WEST MONROE STREET -CHICAGO 6 ILL 



















ACCOMPLISH MORE — = 
METAL CRAFTS EQUIPMENT with Kits by Hortoncraft : 


Tools, supplies and findings for metal crafts and jewelry 


making. Restrictions withdrawn on silver. Art metal Now you can devote all your time to CrAFT LEATHERS 














ils and h Send for list of books and portfoli teaching the creative leathercraft tech- 
helpful to teachers and cupenchen ‘of industrial ‘arts. nics, such as design, tooling and color- TOOLS ¢ LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Reliable, experienced service. ing. For FREE Handbook write too... Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 
_— j 99 
at CRAFTS sug er HORTONCRAFT 102 Wee ONNOLLY Established 18° me 
f ght Sotchanaa Dept. $6, 106 Ann Street, Hartford, Conn. ee 
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ARTHUR SZYK ILLUSTRATION TAKEN FROM 
“ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES,”’ PUBLISHED BY 


GROSSET AND DUNLAP, INC. 


A Burd m the Hand 


becomes a notable bird indeed, when done in Higgins 
American India Ink by the skilled hand of 
Szyk, distinguished illustrator of the new Grosset 
and Dunlap Illustrated Junior Library edition of 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

With Mr. Szyk, as with so many artists, illustrators 
and designers of note, 
Inks are the accepted medium . . . the medium whose 
outstanding character and simplicity of use enhance 
the quality and precision of their work. 


Higgins American 


Your work, too, will gain in excellence through the 
excellence of the materials you use... through your 
insistence on Higgins American Drawing Inks. Ask 
for them at your dealer’s. 


g) HIGGINS INK €0., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROORLYN 15, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Arthur 


Drawing 
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PROJECTS 


Leathercraft 
Materials 


Lucite Kits 


A complete stock of Quality Leather, Lacings, Linings, 
Tools, Patterns, Genuine Lucite Fittings, Instruction 
Books, Craft Projects, etc. 
LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS FOR 28 YEARS 
Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS.  222.W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 











- TEACHER WANTED . 


Young woman to instruct in drawing and 
design for Hallmark Greeting Cards. 


2505 GRAND AVE., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


; Write 
| HALL BROTHERS, Inc. 









BOOK oS ARTCRAES 
Ideas for Camp and Class =e 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, and many other supplies. 
ben for catalog aongend 
ER & CHAND 
910 W. VAN’ BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, Gi. 
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Paper Sculpture in Store Displays—an excellent 


suggestion for local window dressings, on page 
356. 

* To close this helpful number are two short 
articles—Paper Modeling and Lumber Scrap 
ideas for making toys. Each of these contributors 
in a few words, offers suggestions which may be 
used by others with confidence and expectation 
of great success. 


* . 7 


After the “long vacation,’ which School 
Arts hopes will be filled with relaxation inter- 
mingled with creative activity, we shall be in fine 
condition for another year of progress in art 
education. The September number of Schoo! 
Arts will come to you with an accumulation of 
material gathered from art travels in Asia— 
Costumes, Pageantry, Asiatic Projects for the 
classroom, all under the general title of ‘‘Mother 
Asia Artcrafts.'’ We shall be looking for you at 
that time. 





INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


You will want this new catalog 
that lists items for working in wood, 
plastics, leather, basketry, reed, cane 
and pottery. Includes bookbind- 
irg, block printing and weaving. 
Lists looms, books and instruction 
acids. Complete tools and supplies 
tor home, school, shop crafts and 
art courses. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new Catalog 
EERE Peete oes ae a en 
ER REO = RI EE SER oe Oe east ROS es ; 
EERE SESE en ne aa aR se 





Mish! p 


CANVO BOARD 


The New All-Purpose 


BOARD for PAINTING 


THAT IS MAKING SUCH A HIT 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


e Suitable for many mediums 

e Permanently white canvas texture 

e No irregularities, always uniform 

e Easily cut to any size 

e Will not fade. discolor, chip or peel 
e Costs less than canvas boards 


PREFERRED BY AMATEURS, PROFESSIONALS, 
AND TEACHERS, ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Spectrome Company, Manufacturers, 


203 E. 18th St., New York 3, N.} 


Kindly 


’ 
send sample 10714 HIGHLITE Ganvo Board 


I am enclosing 25c to cover handling and postage 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 





THE HUCHES OWENS CO Ltd MONTREAL OTTAWA 
TORONTO and WINNIPEG CANADIAN AGENTS 
















FOR NEW VERSATINITY 


Smooth, long-wearing, always reliable, this No. 18 
Esterbrook Lettering Pen is extremely versatile. 
The “doodles” below illustrate just a few of its 
possibilities. Remember — 





No. 18 is only one of 20 Esterbrook Lettering 
Points. It does this type of lettering and drawing. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 


The Brown Bros.. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 














LETTERING 
PENS 


FOR LETTERING AND DRAWING 
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ARTISTS’ PORTFOLIOS 


Fine construction. 
Good wearing qual- 
ities. Well made with 
cloth hinges and cor- 
ners to match. Heavy 
braided tie ribbons. 
Excellent for draw- 
ings, paintings, 
sketches, etc. FOR 
PRO MPT _sSODDLLIV-- 
ERY—PACKED IN 
DOZENS. Available 


in the following sizes: 


— a 


Size 17” x 22” 
Size 20” x 26” 


The finest non-warp CANVAS boards, 
covered with sized and primed cloth. 
Guaranteed against all material de- 
fects. Finished on edges and lined. 
Available in the following sizes. FOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY—PACKED IN At Better Art Supply Dealers Everywhere 


DOZENS. 
| Bae ae Sice 127 = 16° AMERICAN PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
FF ize x ize x 

| oo one ae wah ad 9 fl 66 EAST RANDOLPH ST. 








CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











WANT A PONY ALL YOUR OWN? CUT PERFECT MATS 








Here’s One To Whittle _| Easier to Handle New X-acto Knife Guide and 
With Super - sharp X-acto = Beveler Is Simple, Foolproof Tool 




















Safer, Surer 


Designed like a T-square, 
with non-slip ridging; holds 
firm and straight on your 
work. The smooth block 
slide and visible 30-inch 
scale help prevent over-cut- 
ting at the corners. Made 
of light but sturdy magne- 








Here’s the whittler’s de- 


= light . .. an all-metal 


X-acto Knife, with special 


\ 


ANY. aN assortment of whittling 
blades. Firm-grip handle, 
designed for sdfety and sium. Tops in quality and 
| | accuracy. You'll find it a 
| mighty handy little helper. 
$7.50 complete with No. 6 
All-Metal X-acto Mat 
Knife and two *24 blades. 


Qt 


* 
a Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
KNIVES & TOOLS roducts °o nc 


Fourth Avenue, New York 


precise control. Ideal for 


curves and corners. Com-: 





plete with wooden chest, 
$2. Other X-acto Knives 
and Sets, 50c to $12.50. 











Such an appealing little pet! All you 
need is some inch-thick pine, a little 
patience, and a No, 6 all-metal X-acto 
Knife. You don’t have to be an expert. 
X-acto is so easy to control, it adds 
skill to your wrist. 




















This little pony is one of 25 fun-to- 
make projects in the new illustrated 
32-page booklet, “Whittling Is Easy 








With X-acto!” Send 10c for a copy Buy where you see this sign. At your 16, N. Y. 
and have a whole summer’s worth of Hard Hobb Art Supply Sho 
whittling fun. Ware, MO00y or upply Shop 


*Reg. U. S. Pat Off 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY... 








... and MATERIALS 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


in all mediums 


“SCHOOL ART” PRODUCTS 


Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes 
Modeling Clays, Printing Inks 
Tempera Show Card Colors 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 











The 7 aren 
Mf ChUCHO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion. Laboratory. 
Observation in the children’s classes. 


Fine and Commercial Art Classes. Accredited. 
Summer Term, June 24, 1946 
For Catalog, Box 390 
Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


with such famous artists instructing as 


Kenneth M. Adams, O. E. Berninghaus, E. L. 
Blumenschein, Howard Cook, Andrew Dasburg, 
Randall Davey, Victor Higgins and Joseph Imhof. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


Department of Art, Albuquerque, N. M. 








BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


July 2 — August 28 
Black Mountain, N. C. 












ably low cost. Summer term: 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
Art Essentials, Com. Art, Dress Design, 
Layout & Lettering, Indus. Design, Fash. 

ms 
RINGLING °°“ 

Art 

12 weeks commencing June 
10. Write for catalog and folder ‘In Florida Sun- 


(A a) DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Illus., Cartoon’g, Inter. Decor., Draw’g & 

Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 

shine.”’ Address: Jas. S. McClendon, Exec. Sec’y. 


( Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. classes. 
Painting. Write for Free Catalog. 
artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbeliev 
~ >] 
Sarasota, FLORIDA 











TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1946 
from MAY 13th—SEPT. 7th 


Handweaving, Pottery, Art Metal and Jew- 
elry, Lapidary Art, Vegetable Dyeing and 
Spinning. Frau Emmy Zweybruck presenting 
Silk Screen and Stencilling. Other outstand- 
ing instructors from United States and Canada. 
Write for Bulletin 
LUCY C. MORGAN, Director 
Penland, N. C. 
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Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


*% The B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., New York, have 
added a Potters’ Kick Wheel for studio or pro- 
fessional use to the many items now illustrated in 
their Catalog No. 47. It is the result of many years 
of experimenting. Its compact design makes it 
small enough for studio or apartment—36 inches 
high, 22 inches wide, 20 inches deep. With the 
top closed this kick wheel can be utilized for a 
wedging board, drawing table or desk. This 
feature should appeal to teachers of craft subjects 
in public schools. We recommend that you ask 
School Arts for a description of this kick wheel 
0g may be had by referring to T.E.B. No. 
461-J. 


% Ceramic enthusiasts interested in adding 
dollars to their income will find encouragement 








Fascinating — 
Sinple —— 
Practical- 


SARGENT 


WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 





FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors everywhere are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 

Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 

The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 

e dries quickly 


e colors may be superimposed with little 
elay 


more brilliant color 

dries flat, with satin finish 

quick screen wash-yp requires water only 
clean, odorless 

© 37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


COLOR 
Dy Hargerd 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG., 5601 1st Ave., Bkiyn. 20, N. Y. 























SAN JOSE SUMMER 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Paint while you enjoy a glorious vaca- 
tion in California’s scenic High Sierra 


Outstanding Instructors 
College Credits G. |. Approved 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1946 
REGISTRATION LIMITED 
For folder, write: REGISTRAR, Dept. B 











284 Bayview Avenue, San Jose, California 


At ROUND TOP LODGE - TWIN LAKES 


On Kit Carson Trail CALIFORNIA 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION .. . FOR RESULTS 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty!- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, lovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and at 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . .. Send for Cireulet 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New Yor 
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MODERN 
| METALCRAFT 


by John L. Feirer 


A champion craftbook in metal——36 attrac- 
tive, original modern projects, sure to appeal } j 
to student and teacher alike. Also, complete- j 
ly illustrated processes for every step in the ( 

working of art metal; working drawings; 

photographs of finished articles. Designs in- 


clude handsome, simply made lamps, dishes, The minute you use an Eldorado drawing pencil you'll realize 
bowls, novelty articles, vases, ash trays, etc. 


$3.50 this Hidden Eldorado Quality. It comes from T yphonite—the 


THE PARTY TABLE exclusive Eldorado secret. 


Discover H.E.Q. for yourself! Send for your Eldorado 
by Margaret Powers 


HIDDEN ELDORADO QUALITY 





. drawing pencil. Just fill out the coupon below for a 
y | treatment of the table covering, favors and 
| is completely expressive of the spirit of a 
t party and how to make and display your 
* party projects to everybody's delight and 
c | satisfaction. $3.00 


Every ingredient of the party is here; every matching sample. 
5 | knicknacks, service, place cards, center- 
CANDLEMAKING 


| suggestion for seasonal or special event 
DIXON‘S TYPHONITE 

d pieces, lighting effects, motives and themes 

by William W. Klenke 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J6, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City 3, N. J. 








This wonderful craft revived by one of Check sample you want: NI Fs asininnicsncensseinenssenstustcipcpnietaag ivaialcbidialad nani daisbdiaianlca is ie 
America’s most successful craftsmen writers. I a caaeiacitaadinintcemeabiaaiiitiaiiainidtiaiads 
Every detail of securing and mixing waxes, DC very soft [jsofe [firm 
| coloring, and scent-producing cloments dis-  aincacniniestaatebbaiiaaceisnimpiniiialddiaactadaddationsasiaiielan taaidhan 
cussed and illustrated with 62 photographs : 
a sad denies, ean Yow ee mae Oe — hard (CO very hard CI sisacensensiersiennnintnititeentinn IID siceecnecennssnscnnsenccsnnncinninnnneniiiveinies 
- loveliest tapers that burn longer and with 


less dripping than the commercial type. Or- 
namental and curio candles are included. : ; = 
Unusually interesting and attractive. $1.75 and factual guidance in M. A. Travascio’s recently 


published Bulletin, ‘Profits from Ceramics.” 
Write for circular Books on the Crafts 


describing more than 80 craft books By calling upon the experiences of others and 
all enlisting personal merchandising and selling 
188 Duroc Bldg. knowledge, M. A. Travascio has crammed into the 
fascinating Bulletin how-to-do-it guidance ceramic 
workers of all ages and skills can quickly turn to 
their own benefit in their home sections during 


















by 
Walter 7. FOster 


T DAGES OF DRAWING WELDS 









































spare hours. A . oo b5 a ieee 
The Bulletin is intended chiefly to help the Pe WALTER T FOSTER 
Y. craft worker make his or her hobby pay for itself ~ 7 x 45 
— and perhaps serve to build up a source of regular ~ LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
= additional income. School Arts will send a copy 
of “Profits from Ceramics’’ to those who enclose 
$1.00 addressed to T.E.B. No. 462-]. MEXICO! 
THE HILL and CANYON SCHOOL OF THE ARTS pe ae ARTS =: CRAFTS :: SPANISH 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA DE BELLAS ARTES 
Individual instruction to eager students *% Through the cooperation of Hughes Fawcett, oa wee hy: —_—e..mm 
ca- by competent teachers of wide experience. Inc., New York, there will be a special group of For Prospectus write to 
SUBJECTS: PAINTING in oils, water colors, pastels purchase awards offered for designs hand-woven W. S. DICKINSON 
rra and tempera; DRAWING in pencil, charcoal, pen and entirely of linen yarn and submitted in this year’s 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois 
ik; CRAFTS in leather, block printing, and many : . pets = flag 
others. International Textile Exhibition. This is an annual 
d } Courses in Commercial Art and Illustration; Pictorial event sponsored by The Woman's College of the 
Compositions; Landscape and Portrait Painting; Print University of North Carolina, Department of Art, . 
sae pat meee vant ‘ Greensboro, N. C. The exhibition attracts not School of Design for Women 
ne Cane set wo Se wae ee only the best creative designers but also repre- 02nd Year. Desi 
. . " a 2ne , sign, advertis- 
yap po pt of sentatives of the textile industry on the lookout for ing ‘illustration Setedes deeane 
great historic interest. fresh designing talent. INSTITUTE pee ae 
Da Address STANLEY G. BRENEISER, Director ne be natn’ mor be y red ape Photography. puppetry : jewelry. 
f . or towels, tor upholstery or drapery fabrics, or for po tec per peo pA ae 
t 1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico dress or suit materials and may be done in either A b T anon af ———* eamnatay. 
texture weaves or all-over patterns. While the OF 1328 MW. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





design remains the property of the designer, the 
article or sample length submitted becomes the 


OOL 























FSULTS © : a property of bag’ sponsors. — pusenate. awards PAINTING 
Course. | will be made for woven linen textiles: first pur- om 

20 year. ; ‘ * * Falerts * * chase award, $100.00; second, $75.00; third, SCULPTURE — Wiget 

ia Sty! fi i $50.00; fourth, $25.00. : Mondays, Fridays, Saturdays 

0 Decss. i Entry blanks and further information on the 

emmy WATERCOLORS gesion compatizon map be recuredtontucbee JUNI VERSAL 
+ and Eve. ’ ’ ns 

r Cireulat $ are dependable College, University of North Carolina, or by School HANDICRAFTS, 221 W. 57th St. 5.0274 
) Yo » asking School Arts for T.E.B. No. 463-]. wd we ven ee Se 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY... 








... and MATERIALS 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


in all mediums 


“SCHOOL ART” PRODUCTS 


Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes 
Modeling Clays, Printing Inks 
Tempera Show Card Colors 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER C0. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 











The Y] INSTITUTE 
Of CLlUCAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion. Laboratory. 
Observation in the children’s classes. 


Fine and Commercial Art Classes. Accredited. 
Summer Term, June 24, 1946 


For Catalog, Box 390 
Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


with such famous artists instructing as 
Kenneth M. Adams, O. E. Berninghaus, E. L. 
Blumenschein, Howard Cook, Andrew Dasburg, 
Randall Davey, Victor Higgins and Joseph Imhof. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


Department of Art, Albuquerque, N. M. 








BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


July 2 — August 28 
Black Mountain, N. C. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


a) DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. classes. 
Art Essentials, Com. Art, Dress Design, 
Layout & Lettering, Indus. Design, Fash. 
Illus., Cartoon’g, Inter. Decor., Draw’g & 
Painting. Write for Free Catalog. 


suite ht 
Y School of 
RINGLIN = 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 
artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbeliev 
ably low cost. Summer term: 12 weeks commencing June 
10. Write for catalog and folder “In Florida Sun- 
shine.”’ Address: Jas. S. McClendon, Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


















TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
SUMMER SESSIONS FOR 1946 
from MAY 13th—SEPT. 7th 


Handweaving, Pottery, Art Metal and Jew- 
elry, Lapidary Art, Vegetable Dyeing and 
Spinning. Frau Emmy Zweybruck presenting 
Silk Screen and Stencilling. Other outstand- 
ing instructors from United States and Canada. 
Write for Bulletin 
LUCY C. MORGAN, Director 
Penland, N. C. 
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Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TeacnHers ExcHance Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


* The B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., New York, have 
added a Potters’ Kick Wheel for studio or pro- 
fessional use to the many items now illustrated in 
their Catalog No. 47. It is the result of many years 
of experimenting. Its compact design makes it 
small enough for studio or apartment—36 inches 
high, 22 inches wide, 20 inches deep. With the 
top closed this kick wheel can be utilized for a 
wedging board, drawing table or desk. This 
feature should appeal to teachers of craft subjects 
in public schools. We recommend that you ask 
School Arts for a description of this kick wheel 
ey may be had by referring to T.E.B. No. 
461-]. 


% Ceramic enthusiasts interested in adding 
dollars to their income will find encouragement 
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SARGENT 


WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD | 








FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors everywhere are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond to the Sargeat Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 

Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 

The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 

e dries quickly 


e colors may be superimposed with little 
delay 


more brilliant color 

dries flat, with satin finish 

quick screen wash-up requires water only 
clean, odorless 

37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


COLOR 
by Hargerd — 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG., 5601 1st Ave., Bklyn. 20, N. Y. 























SAN JOSE SUMMER 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 





Paint while you enjoy a glorious vaca- 
tion in California’s scenic High Sierra 
Outstanding Instructors 
College Credits G. |. Approved 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1946 
REGISTRATION LIMITED 

For folder, write: REGISTRAR, Dept. B 








284 Bayview Avenue, San Jose, California 


At ROUND TOP LODGE + TWIN LAKES 


Ol m.4im@-177-1 i lt-1) eee @ 0 2): 0) I 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FoR Results 


Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty!- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interic Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery: 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and ~~. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for ‘ irculat 6 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 1 
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MODERN | 
METALCRAFT HIDDEN ELDORADO QUALITY 


A champion craftbook in metal-—-36 attrac- 
tive, original modern projects, sure to appeal ; 
to student and teacher alike. Also, complete- j/ 
ly illustrated processes for every step in the : 

working of art metal; working drawings; 

photographs of finished articles. Designs in- 


clude handsome, simply made lamps, dishes, The minute you use an Eldorado drawing pencil you'll realize 
bowls, novelty articles, vases, ash trays, etc. 


$3.50 this Hidden Eldorado Quality. It comes from Typhonite—the 


THE PARTY TABLE exclusive Eldorado secret. 


Discover H.E.Q. for yourself! Send for your Eldorado 
drawing pencil. Just fill out the coupon below for 4 





—— 


: | by Margaret Powers 


Every ingredient of the party is here; every é 
suggestion for seasonal or special event matching sample. 
treatment of the table covering, favors and 


knicknacks, service, place cards, center- D l X Oo N . S TYPHONITE 


pieces, lighting effects, motives and themes 


| is completely expressive of the spirit of a 
t | party and how to make and display your 
. | party projects to everybody's delight and 
4 | satisfaction. $3.00 


| CANDLEMAKING 77" srcc ine, Pons Sales Dep 13546 Jomph Dison Cie Co. Jeney Gy Neg 


by William W. Klenke 








This wonderful craft revived by one of Check sample you want: Name cpveccosonsescesonsosesensosocesoccooncosesesbeseosenenonenoneesesesonnsesessesenoes 
| America’s most successful craftsmen writers. I  rassciseniacinieiaisienacsumdasncbiabiecnees 
| Every detail of securing and mixing waxes, Cl very sofe [j)soft [firm 
| | coloring, and scent-producing elements dis- MD. a ivsincccssarcennttnianinnnnsnisstutictainuniiianains saninketiamalonds 
| cussed and illustrated with 62 photographs very har : 
P | oak damien Wandin taee te tae Oe () hard (CD very hard BN vscenkcvcibcionasteesbaouinias BIE Sicicintoavntnnassonsacdeaiatiaiuesainanibucsed 
= | loveliest tapers that burn longer and with 





less dripping than the commercial type. Or- 

namental and curio candles are included. ; oe 
Unusually interesting and attractive. $1.75 and factual guidance in M. A. Travascio’s recently 

" ‘ published Bulletin, ‘‘Profits from Ceramics.” 

ee ey By calling upon the experiences of others and 
” enlisting personal merchandising and selling 
188 Duroc Bldg. knowledge, M. A. Travascio has crammed into the 
fascinating Bulletin how-to-do-it guidance ceramic 


n. 


















































workers of all ages and skills can quickly turn to i Water I penne ‘ 
C their own benefit in their home sections during ike rity ~ remephanss 
: spare hours. \ “ONLY ly ) yom seam 
i The Bulletin is intended chiefly to help the as WALTER T FOSTER 
. craft worker make his or her hobby pay for itself ~*~ oy ~ K 456 
— and perhaps serve to build up a source of regular \ LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
ae additional income. School Arts will send a copy 
of ‘Profits from Ceramics’ to those who enclose 
$1.00 addressed to T.E.B. No. 462-]. MEXIC Oo! 
THE HILL and CANYON SCHOOL OF THE ARTS ee ee ARTS = CRAFTS +: SPANISH 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO SSP PEARS SRNL OO 
Individual instruction to eager students % Through the cooperation of Hughes Fawcett, JULY ; TO AUGUST 31 eaatend 
“a: by competent teachers of wide experience. Inc., New York, there will be a special group of For Prospectus write to 
SUBJECTS: PAINTING in oils, water colors, pastels purchase awards offered for designs hand-woven W. S. DICKINSON 
rra and eee Ee — re a, charcoal, - and entirely of linen yarn and submitted in this year's 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Illinois 
po lg ee ee a a International Textile Exhibition. This is an annual 
4 Courses in Commercial Art and Illustration; Pictorial event sponsored by The Woman's College of the 
| Compositions; Landscape and Portrait Painting; Print University of North Carolina, Department of Art, . 
a7 ns og punt ‘ Greensboro, N. C. The exhibition attracts not School of Design fer Women 
eee Veen oe > Ss Se SIOeee, only the best creative designers but also repre- 102nd Year. Desi 
: ~ » . ae 2ne " sign, advertis- 
papytte 2 pee pny br sentatives of the textile industry on the lookout for ing ‘illustration, interior decors: 
great historic interest. fresh designing talent. INSTITUTE men oe 
Address STANLEY G. BRENEISER, Director rma wag be ea oe be 3 — po Photography. puppetry + jew elry. 
. or towels, tor upholstery or drapery fabrics, or for pete wane ye — 
1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico dress or suit materials and may be done in either A R T school of ar | «~~ ham 
texture weaves or all-over patterns. While the OF 1328 NW. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





design remains the property of the designer, the 
article or sample length submitted becomes the 
property of the sponsors. Four purchase awards 


.  ¢ Jalen yy will be made for woven linen textiles: first pur- SCULPTURE — PAINTING 








chase award, $100.00; second, $75.00; third . P 
. ‘ ¥ : , , Under Maria Wiget 
— yon ey rth inf ti th Mondays, Fridays, Saturdays 
ntry blanks and further information on the 
design competition may be secured from Hughes 
WAT tod C : rhe RS oo — the Art ee The Woman's ee tan s A L 
sO ome tojeloelet- Gels ollege, University of Nort arolina, or by ' : - 
» asking School Arts for T.E.B. No. 463-]. ” ae ae See ene 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Cat. No. Books 


AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . . $ 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos . 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver : 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, deLemos 3. 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 9, deLemos 3.75 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Bailey 1.50 
Planning and Producing Posters 
John deLemos — 9.75 





romnron 
WISBSS 


Projects and Appreciation 


102 Costume Design, History of aueition 
to1840. . i 
251 Creative Expression, 99 plates ‘ 2.50 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 75 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages . 75 
104 Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24x36" 1.00 
History of Art Chart, 12”x36” . . .50 


120 Lettering, 21 plates 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing . » « SS 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages. . to 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 oar 2.00 
763 Treein Art, 16 pages . . 75 


Handicraft Portfolios 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates .. $2 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1. 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and amen 

17 plates, 84 x 11 in. aie 1 
119 Textile Dasnratinn, 17 plates 1 


Time Tested Grade Packets 


The Busy Bee Line 


Each contains 16 sheets- each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 


Easter : .o * we lo Oe 
Flowers and Springtime — ne a eee: 50 
eee a ae eee eee eee eee 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 166 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
Dallas 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, yy 3 a Claire Book and Snattens Co. 
Kansas City 6,M Hoover Brothers, Inc., ak St. 
Lansing 2, Mich. “Mich, Schocl Service, 117 shear Ww. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co.. 6900 Avalon Bivd. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seatin ay 207 S. Van Ness 
Seattle 1, Wash. ae W. Graham 1111 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, Wash., John W. Gahan | Co. 
Syracuse 4, ny Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


ee | 


a 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, JUNE 1946 


ART SCHOOLS—ART eateenend 
Art Institute of hy x a oa 10-a 


Black Mountain Coll : ae ae _. 
o Academy of ine Arts... . . 1a 

W. S. Dickinson is & = ae 
Hill and Geenen School ofthe Arts . . . . Ila 
Moore Institute of Art ; ‘ . Ida 
Penland School of Handicrafts. . . .. 10-a 
| ny —— of Art ; . . 10-a 
San Jose Summer School of Painting ; . 10-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion ta . 10a 
Universal School of Handicrafts . .. . . Ila 
University of New Mexico .. . 10-a 

ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 

Alabastine Paint Products ‘ee 2-a 
American Crayon Company . Cover 4 
American Photo Supply Co. ; oe a 9-a 
Binney & Smith — Se l-a 
Devoe & Reynolds Co. ces a) af eer ae 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. .. i <a- Se Sy <r 
Esterbrook Pen Company ..... . 
J. L. Hammett Company S a is 7-a 
Higgins Ink Co. ee T-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company Pe st ae 4-a 


Spectr Co: ; 
Talens & on —" ; 


‘ 7-a 
‘ om on 10-a, ll-a 
F. Weber Company 10-a 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. . . oe ean 8-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Walter T. Foster... ll-a 


Manual Arts Press 1 
Pacific Press Publishing Asso. 
Thayer & Chandler 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American — s Suen Works, Inc. lO a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 2a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company a. a a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . ._.. . 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. : 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Co. 

Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Fellowcrafters, Inc. ; 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Hortoncraft . 
etal Crafts Supply Co. . 

Model-Craft, Inc. 

Pioneer Shop 

Plasti-Glaze Company 

Universal Handicrafts Service 

Western Craft & Hobby Supplies 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


ooomomowoaneeaeae sa 


J. J. Connolly 6-a 

Fellowcrafters, Inc. , — 4-a 

J. L. Hammett seamed oa % 7-a 

Osborn Bros. . 7-a 
WANTED —-TEACHER 

Hall Brothers, Inc. 7-a 





MAKE A BOOK 

FROM YOUR SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINES 

ao imitation leather binder holds ten issues of 

CHOOL ARTS. Title stamped in -_ on cover. 
Price to subscribers $1.65 
Your name in gold on cover . 2.00 
Send your orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS M AGAZINE 


166 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 








FOR YOUR CRAFT LIBRARY 


4 information-packed Folios 
containing step-by-step instructions 


Pictorial Block Prints . $1.00 
Textile Decorating . . . . 1.00 
Leathercraft Ba a, ce 1.00 
Art Metal Craft 2.00 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
166 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

















Creative 
‘drt Crafi 


166 Printers Building 








Here are two outstanding books, written by Editor Pedro deLemos 
and bringing to you the latest method of craft instruction, the 
ILLUSTRATED Stee Method. 


STIMULATING PROJECTS—lIt’s easy to find the right project for the 
right time. 500 projects in each book guarantee seasonable, interesting subjects. 


AMAZING VARIETY—Each book is divided into three complete sections 
Book 1 contains information on Toy Craft, Paper Craft, Relief Craft—Book 2 


tells how to do Cardboard and Wood Craft, Cloth Craft, Metal Craft. 
SATISFYING RESULTS—Pupils are sure to achieve success and acquire skills 


with this “‘double check’’ method of written and pictured instructions. 


Send $7.50 today for your two-volume, 1000 project library of 
Creative Art Crafts, Books 1 and 2, by Pedro deLemos. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAGINE 


Creative 
Art 


Crafts 


Books 1 and 2 
$3.75 each 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 





———< 
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Take an Art Cruise to 
America’s Switzerland Via This Book 


Guatemala Ari Cratis 


by Pedro deLemos, Editor, The SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Open this book and you discover one of 138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
the most interesting art adventures of the pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 


type of design that stimulates and succeeds blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 


in your art classes. There is one page in full colors that is 


“worth its weight in gold’ for reference 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
are past masters in design. Having been skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
fingertips—the results are the most delightful even in many museums. 
you have seen and art classes fairly “eat Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
them up.” 


incentives for better art work—order today. 


$3.75 Postpaid 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 166 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 

















Modern Creative Design and Drawing 
with pen, crayon, brush and graphite stick 


228 MODERN DECORATIVE MOTIFS 101 CREATIVE EXPRESSION ILLUSTRATIONS 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos by Jane and Margeret Rehnstrand 


SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 


This portfolio is packed with action and humor; you'll love the gay 
little animals that take life under your pen, inspired by this refresh- 
ing approach to design, and your classes will create a magic world 
of their own design, inhabited by sullen triangular owls and smiling 


plaid insects. PRICE $2.00 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Introducing a new method of drawing, with sweeping strokes and a 
brush loaded with several colors, this portfolio makes it possible for 
everyone to draw graceful, modernistic horses, sleek seals, and an 
endless variety of lovely pictures. Rhythm is the keynote of this 
method, and the results in your classes will be fruitful and fascinating. 


PRICE $2.50 


For Salehy SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


166 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 














the new art 


have proved an 
INVALUABLE AID 


\ 1. Art Supervisors find that the New Art Education Text- 
books prove to be as valuable to students as arithmetic 
or geography textbooks. Some art supervisors use the 
New Art Education series to enrich their course of study 
... others have found it so excellent that they now use 
it exclusively—it saves valuable time for art supervision, 

« Schools without Art Supervisors have found the New 
Art Education Textbooks to be of inestimable value, for 
here is a course of study all mapped out by experts! 
“'We wonder how we ever got along without the New 
Art Education,” is a comment often heard. 


rota teach 
Gf eth a tl | 


The New Art Education textbooks ae S Sad Homes have been greatly benefited 
have resulted in the improved ap- Pee, mi ‘ by the New Art Education, for this 
pearance of communities. Students 3 ——— course of study emphasizes the im- 
become interested in, and have a q 5 ‘ portance of art in the home, and 
real pride in the appearance of x ws 7 2 a4 makes it a vital part of everyday 
parks, streets and yards. Your city ~t = — . sad life. Children learn how to use art 


will be more attractive with less ex- in connection with their clothes, their 


penditure. gardens, their rooms. 


The New Art Education textbooks are easy to use . . . inspiring . . . education- ais aneihetaneenaeenamana 
ally sound. Projects in the course have enabled students to make things that Dept. SA-20 Sandusky, Ohio 
have sold at a good price. 


Please send me complete set of 9 New Art Edu- 
The New Art Education series is carefully graded—grades one through nine— cation Books and 3 Teachers’ Reference Manvals 
‘ i ‘ (each covering 3 grades). - - - - - - S& 
and is complete with Teachers’ Reference Manuals. 
Send FREE folder and prices. 
No special equipment or supplies are needed. The 


average cost per student per year is only 10 cents. 


ELISE E. RUFFINI 
Acting Head Fine Arts Department Address 


Teachers College, Columbia University . 
The authors City..... 
HARRIET E. KNAPP 


— THE AMERICAN IL CRAYON COM 


Name 


Position 


1706 HAYES AVENUE ov SANDUSKY 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 











